HOW  THE DIRECTORY  PREPARED THE  WAY

at the expense of the workers. No machinery was provided to resolve
any conflict between the executive and the legislature; on the other hand,
in order to afford the Directors greater prestige, they were covered with
plumes and embroidery. This was not to contribute to their greater
respect. When it was submitted for popular approval, this Constitution
of the Year III, *that virgin with eleven fathers', was approved, although
an additional article, providing that two-thirds of the new Assembly must
be chosen from among the members of the Convention, was accepted
only by a narrow margin and there were millions of abstentions. By
means of this amendment the Jacobins kept themselves in ofHce, because
they knew that otherwise the popular suffrage would turn them out.
France, while disapproving, let it pass; the country was disgusted and,
above all, tired out. 'The nation*, said Mallet du Pan, 'seems as exhausted
as some frenzied person who has been bled, and undergone a strict diet.'
The country's obvious aversion to the two-thirds clause revived royalist
hopes, and in Paris the young swells organized demonstrations against
the Convention. This body, seeing itself in danger, entrusted its defence
to Barras, who ever since Thermidor was reputed a thunderbolt of war
and carried a large sword slung from his belt. Barras thought that against
White Terrorists the best champions would be the former Red Terrorists,
who knew that their lives were at stake; he had thousands of republicans
released from prison and gave them arms. The royalists spoke with scorn
of this holy battalion of *guillotine-lickers', but the revolutionary defences
took shape. {Barras determined to entrust the command to Jacobin officers;
among others he summoned a diminutive Corsican brigadier-general,
Bonaparte, who, after having distinguished himself as an artilleryman
at the Siege of Toulon, had compromised himself on Robespierre's behalf
and was about to depart for Turkey with a military mission. Bonaparte's
later glory has caused his part during these Vendemiaire days to be
overestimated; the cannon he had Murat bring up did not play a decisive
role in the Convention's victory, but the young Corsican's forcefulness
was noticed. He was praised by name from the rostrum of the Conven-
tion, was made second-in-command of the Army of the Interior, and
became one of Barras's close friends; it was at his house that the General
met one of Barras's ex-mistresses, Josephine de Beauharnais, a charming
and daring Creole from Martinique, whom he would shortly marry. The
Day of 13 Vendemiaire guaranteed the safety of the regicides, but the
Convention was at the end of its career. The American Morris, for the
last time looking at this spineless body, said: 1 continue to think that they
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